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Tue Bureau of Economic and Business Research of the 
Temple University School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration was organized to provide a vehicle for stimulat- 
ing and coordinating analytical studies. Its primary 
objectives include (1) service to the alumni as well as to 
the faculty and students of the University by bringing 
to their attention pertinent developments in the world of 
business, and (2) service to business and government by 
making contributions to the solution of specific problems. 
To this end, the Bureau both carries on specialized research 
and publishes quarterly the Economics and Business 
Bulletin, containing some of the significant results of its 
current studies. 


The reader’s appraisal of the Bulletin and comments 
upon it are solicited. The Bureau also will appreciate 
receiving suggestions and requests for particular studies. 


The opinions and views expressed in the articles con- 
tained in this Bulletin are those of the writers and cannot 
be construed as the official opinions or policies of the 
School of Business, 
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Buying Habits of Philadelphia Families 


by MYRON S. HEIDINGSFIELD* 


The outlook for a large upswing in the 
purchase of new electrical household 
appliances and television sets in Phila- 
delphia during 1953 is not very good, 
despite the fact that many families have 
appliances which are ten years old or 
due: It would seem that with the proper 
kind of sales promotion there is a large 
potential po si for automatic clothes 
dryers, deep freezes and air condition- 
ers, since unlike other household appli- 
ances, these are owned by only a small 
proportion of the families sampled. 
More than half of the automobiles owned 
were less than three years old while 10%, 
were 1941 models. Car buying was 
scheduled by 9%, of the families sampled 
while 13% were undecided. at the time 
of questioning. Additional studies of 
buying habits indicated that a significant 
proportion of women smoked cigarettes, 
used an underarm deodorant and bought 
such items as frozen vegetables and 
fruit juices. 


THE outlook for a large upswing in the 
purchase of new household electrical 
appliances in Philadelphia during 1953 
is not promising. This general conclu- 
sion was drawn from a sample study 
made of telephone subscribers in the 
City of Philadelphia during June of 1952 
by the students of the Market Research 
class of that year.1 

The survey revealed that less than 3% 
of the families of this city were planning 
to buy a new television set, an electric 


*Myron S. Heidingsfield is Chairman of 
the Marketing Department of the Temple 
University School of Business and Public 
Administration. He is the co-author of two 
textbooks—one in marketing research and 
the other in the principles of marketing. 
He is also a practicing market researc 
consultant for business and is the author 
of several articles on business problems 
and procedures. 

1The students who participated in the 
collection and tabulation of these data 
were: The Misses Hlavacek, Schwartz and 
Sutland; Messrs. Farmer, Goldstein, Kindt, 
Kotler, Neigut, Pratley and Roth. 


toaster, an electric iron, or a vacuum 
cleaner in 19538. Approximately 5% of 
the families reported that they would 
purchase a new washing machine in the 
coming year, while a little more than 3% 
indicated that a new refrigerator was on 
the shopping list. The percentage of new 
purchases as indicated by a sample of 
the telephone subscribers indicated that 
a great many of the families were un- 
certain about their future purchases. In 
the event that this group decides to go 
ahead and buy, then the market for elec- 
trical appliances may be increased sig- 
nificantly. 

One of the most interesting findings of 
the study was the age of the various 
electrical household appliances owned by 
the sample families. For example, 29% 
of the television sets were between three 
and four years old. Approximately one- 
fifth of the electric toasters and vacuum 
cleaners were more than ten years old, 
as were one-third of the refrigerators 
now in use. More than 16% of the elec- 
tric irons currently owned by the sample 
families were more than ten years old. 

The study also turned up the fact that 
half of the automobiles owned by the 
sample families were less than three 
years old, while 10% of them were pur- 
chased in 1941. At the time of the study 
9% of the interviewed families were plan- 
ning to buy a new car in 1953. More sig- 
nificant, however, was the fact that 13% 
of them were still undecided. 

In addition to determining the owner- 
ship and potential purchases of electri- 
cal household appliances and automobiles, 
the sample families werc studied in light 
of other consumer practices. It was 
found that approximately 48% of the 
women interviewed smoked cigarettes; 
78% used an underarm deodorant; 31% 
purchased home permanent kits and 98% 
bought a special face soap. 

With respect to food purchases, 66% of 
the sample families bought frozen vege- 
tables and 46% purchased frozen fruit 
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juices. Less than 30% of the group 
bought other kinds of frozen foods such 
as fruits, meats and fish. 

It is well known in this country that 
the per capita consumption of butter has 
been decreasing and that, conversely, con- 
sumption of margarine was increasing. 
This is borne out by the fact that among 
the sample families 41% admitted to buy- 
ing margarine. 

Evidently instant coffee has also taken 
its place as a staple item, with 44% of 
the families indicating that they had pur- 
chased this commodity. 

When the women were asked whether 
they regularly read one or more maga- 
zines, some 73% indicated that they did. 
The magazines most frequently cited 
were Life, Reader’s Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, and 
Good Housekeeping. 


METHOD 

The preceding material is a general 
summary of the findings resulting from 
the study described above. The detail, 
including tables of brand preference, fol- 
low in the text of this article. 

It must be pointed out that, although 
the sample was randomly selected and 
meets all of the criteria of good sampling 
procedure, the results themselves are par- 
tially biased by the fact that the entire 
family population of Philadelphia was not 
included in the universe from which the 
sample was selected. The universe was 
composed of all of the non-commercial 
telephone subscribers in Philadelphia 
which amounts to approximately three- 
fourths of the families in this area. 
Therefore, some 25% of the population 
was automatically eliminated from the 
study. However, if the reader considers 
that this is a sample of some 75% of the 
family population in Philadelphia, the 
data which follow can then be interpreted 
properly. 

The sample was a random one which 
means that every non-commercial tele- 
phone subscriber listed in the Philadel- 
phia directory had an equal chance of 
being chosen. This sample, therefore, is 
a scientifically obtained cross-section of 


resident non-commercial telephone sub- 
scribers. 

In order to assure the respondents that 
this was a perfectly ethical research job, 
—each pre-selected respondent received 
a letter from the University indicating 
that they were to be called by telephone 
at a certain hour on a certain day. Re- 
spondents who did not answer were called 
on five successive days at different hours. 

Of the total sample of 500 persons, 413 
gave complete answers to the rather 
lengthy questionnaire. Twelve respon- 
dents only partially answered the ques- 
tionnaire. Moreover, 28 families could 
not be reached after five successive at- 
tempts. Therefore, of the 500 people in- 
cluded in the cross-sectional sample, 
some 83% were interviewed. 

With regard to the questionnaire the 
usual practice of pre-testing and experi- 
mental pilot-study was followed. In es- 
sence this means that the students first 
set up a rough questionnaire to be used 
in questioning a sub-sample of the pop- 
ulation. Once this had been completed, 
the questionnaire was ccmpletely rede- 
signed in light of the pre-test experiment 
and a second test was carried out on 
another sub-sample of the population. In 
this case students were instructed to ob- 
tain not only answers to specific ques- 
tions but also to evaluate the questions in 
the light of understanding by the respon- 
dents. In addition, the sequence of the 
questions was carefully tested with re- 
gard to its logic. When all the data 
were collected and evaluated a final ques- 
tionnaire form was constructed. 

It should be pointed out that, although 
this study has attempted to measure 
basic family buying habits with regard 
to electrical household appliances, foods, 
and the like, the respondent in almost 
every case was a woman. Students were 
instructed to ask for the person who did 
most of the household purchasing and 
only in exceptional cases was there a 
male respondent. 

It should also be noted that the dis- 
tribution of brands owned and preferred, 
reported for each of the commodities 
studied, refers only to the sample of 
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families questioned and should not be 
used as representative of national nor 
even local market position. The sample 
used is too small to yield a national 
market representation. 

Inasmuch as the size of the family was 
obtained in each interview it can be said 
that the families represented in the sam- 
ple consist of more than 1,400 people. 


FINDINGS 


In order to simplify the detail of this 
report several classifications will be used. 
These include food, soaps, sundries 
cigarettes, automobiles, electrical house- 
hold appliances, and magazine reader- 
ship. Where possible, brands currently in 
the homes at the time of questioning will 
be reported as well as brands which are 
usually purchased. The reason for asking 
this question in two different ways was 
that many individuals may have had a 
branded article in their homes which was 
purchased as a result of brand availabil- 
ity rather than a distinct preference. For 
example, the brand of bread most fre- 
quently found in the home during the 
survey was Bond, while the bread usually 
purchased (and this is an indication of 
preference) was Freihofer’s. This could 
be interpreted in the light that the Bond 
bread was made more available to the 
customers at a particular time than Frei- 
hofer’s through more frequent door to 
door sales, easier access at the grocery 
stores, and the like. 


FOODS 

In this study the food classification in- 
cluded bread, fresh milk, margarine, but- 
ter, instant coffee, regular coffee and 
frozen foods. The following summary 
table indicates consumer purchase of the 
food products as included in the ques- 
tionnaire. 


In order to indicate additionai aspects 
of food buying habits as revealed by this 
study, the following tables will highlight 
brands of the specific foods currently in 
the pantry or refrigerator of the respond- 
ent as well as the brand preference of the 
respondent. With regard to packaged 


white bread, it was found that 50% of. 


TABLE I 


Summary of Food Purchases by the 


Sample of Families of Philadelphia 
Non-Commercial Telephone Subscribers 


Percentage of 
Families 
purchasing 


Item Each Item! 
92.2 
Packaged White Bread ......... 82.6 
Regular Coffee 179 
Frozen Vegetables ............ 66.0 
Frozen Fruit Juices ........... 45.6 
24.6 
Frozen Waffles 14.8 
Frozen French Fries ........... 11.1 
Frozen Cut Up Chicken ........ 11.1 


1These items will not add up to 100% as 
each item is derived from a separate ques- 
tion about the specific commodity. 


the families had Bond bread in their 
homes at the time of the study, yet only 
17.5% usually bought this bread. Table IT 
indicates the relative standing of brands 
purchased and preferred. 

As the reader will probably recall, more 
than 92% of the sample families pur- 
chased fresh milk. Table III will indicate 
the brands currently in the homes of the 
respondents as well as the brands usually 
purchased. 


TABLE II 


Branded Packaged White Bread Bought 

and Preferred by the Sample of Families 

of Philadelphia Non-Commercial Tele- 
phone Subscribers 


Percentage of Homes Reporting 


Currently Usually 
Brand inHomet Purchased? 
Freihofer’s ...... 31.8 32.5 
Fleischman’s .... 7.7 1.5 
Miscellaneous ... 25.5 12.5 
Don’t know ..... was 2.4 
Any brand ...... ake 50.0 


iNeither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 
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6 BUYING HABITS OF PHILADELPHIA FAMILIES 


TABLE III 
Branded Fresh Milk Bought and Pre- 
ferred by the Sample of Families of 
Philadelphia Non-Commercial Telephone 


Subscribers 
Percentage of Homes Reporting 
Currently Usually 
Brand in Home! Purchased?! 

27.6 18.2 
Supplee ........ 27.4 9.1 
Harbison ....... 16.2 18.2 
Aristocrat ...... 9.5 9.1 
Sylvan Seal ..... rye 9.1 
Miscellaneous ... 27.4 

Don’t know ..... 2.2 Beas 
Any brand ...... 45.4 


INeither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 


There has been an interesting growth 
in the acceptance of margarine by fam- 
ilies in the United States which is mir- 
rored in the high acceptance rate of this 
sample group. Approximately 42% pur- 
chased margarine and the brand prefer- 
ence is indicated in Table IV below. 

Butter still maintains high acceptance 
with the sample of families studied, 
reaching a little more than 85%. (See 
Table V). 

There is no doubt that in the last sev- 
eral years instant soluble coffee has made 
real headway among consumers. This is 


TABLE IV 
Branded Margarine Bought and Pre- 
ferred by the Sample of Families of 
Philadelphia Non-Commercial Telephone 


TABLE V 
Branded Butter Bought and Preferred by 
the Sample of Families of Philadelphia 
Non-Commercial Telephone Subscribers 


Percentage of Homes Reporting 


Currently Usually 
Brand in Home! Purchased! 
8.8 
Breakstone ..... 5.7 
5.1 
Miscellaneous ... 49.5 
Don’t know ..... 17 
Any brand ...... aera 30.8 


INeither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 


corroborated by the fact that 44% ‘of the 
consumers buy this product. A compari- 
son of the brands they buy and prefer is 
found in Table VI. 


Incidentally, the sample shows a high 
percentage of regular coffee drinkers, 
77.9% indicating that they purchased this 
product. Table VII indicates the brand or 
brands found in the homes of the sample 
as well as the brand or brands usually 
purchased. 


When the respondents were queried re- 
garding their purchases of face soap, al- 
most all of the respondents composing the 


TABLE VI 


Subscribers Branded Instant Coffee Bought and Pre- 

ferred by the Sample of Families of 

of Philadelphia Non-Commercial Telephone 

sua ; 
Brand Purchese®? Subscribers 

Blue Bonnet 23.0 40.0 Percentage of Homes Reporting 

10.6 Chase & Sanborne 16.1 
5.4 Maxwell 13.3 22.2 
Miscellaneous . 28.0 Geo. Washington. 8.9 22.2 
Don’t know ..... 17.0 6.1 
Any brand ...... aes 41.6 Any brand ...... Ae 44.4 


INeither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 


iNeither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 
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TABLE VII 


Branded Regular Coffee Bought and Pre- 
ferred by the Sample of Families of 
Philadelphia Non-Commercial Telephone 


TABLE IX 


Branded Detergent or Soap Used for 
Washing Dishes by the Sample of 
Families of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 


Subscribers Subscribers 
Percentage of Homes Reporting Detergent 
Currently Brand Per Cent? 
Maxwell House .. 28.2 20.0 9.5 
Red Circle ...... 7.8 20.0 5.2 
Chase & Sanborne’ 7.5 5.2 
20.0 Miscellaneous ........... 10.9 
Miscellaneous ... 42.4 Brand Per Cent? 
iNeither. of the columns will total 100% 14.2 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. rectors 8.6 
entire sample (98.1%) indicated that they Miscellaneous ........... 176 


did buy such an item. Table VIII gives 
the detail on brands in the home an 
brands usually bought. 


More than 97% of the respondents in- 
dicated that they purchased a soap or 
detergent for washing dishes. The fol- 
lowing table (Table IX) indicates the 
brand of detergent and/or the brand of 
soap used for washing dishes. 

Although 95.4% of the persons inter- 
viewed indicated that they purchased a 


TABLE VIil 
Branded Face Soap Bought and Preferred 
by the Sample of Families of Philadelphia 
Non-Commercial Telephone Subscribers 


1Neither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 


soap or detergent for washing clothes, 
it becomes evident that some of the same 
detergents and soaps were used for this 
operation as for washing dishes. Table X 
indicates the breakdown of detergents 
and soaps used by brands. 


TABLE X 


Branded Detergent or Soap Used for 

Washing Clothes by the Sample of 

Families of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 
Telephone Subscribers 


Percentage of Homes Reporting Detergent 
Currently Usually Brand 
Brand in Home! Purchased? 26.4 
Woodbury 88 Brand Cent 
Cashmere Bouquet 5.7 8 12.7 
Miscellaneous ... 11.6 Miscellaneous ........... 23.1 


1iNeither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 


1Neither of the colurnns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 
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TABLE XI 
Branded Tooth Paste Bought and Pre- 
ferred by the Sample of Families of 
Philadelphia Non-Commercial Telephone 
Subscribers 


TABLE XIll 


Branded Home Permanent Wave Kits 
Bought and Preferred by the Sample 
of Families of Philadelphia Non-Commer- 
cial Telephone Subscribers 


Percentage of Homes Reporting 


Percentage of Homes Reporting 


Currently Usually Currently Usually 
Brand in Home! Purchased! Brand in Home! Purchased! 
49.1 14.2 59.8 80.0 
Pepsodent ...... 17.4 28.6 Cl ire 13.4 40.0 
Chlorodent ...... 10.4 Shadow Wave 10.7 se 
Miscellaneous ... 12.0 28.6 20.0 
Any Brand ...... 28.6 Miscellaneous ... 6.3 


1The first column will not total 100% 
because of multiple purchases. 


Neither of the columns will total 100% 
as there are multiple choices or purchases. 


Tooth paste is purchased by 89.4% of 
the families questioned while tooth pow- 
der is purchased by some 23.3% of the 
same group. Evidently there are house- 
holds in which tooth paste and tooth 
powder are found together. Table XI and 
XII indicates the brands of tooth paste 
and tooth powder currently in home and 
usually purchased. 


From the results of interviewing this 
sample it may be inferred that home 
permanent wave kits have became a sig- 
nificant part of women’s purchases. Some 
30.8% of the group indicated that they 
bought home permanent wave kits. Table 
XIII indicates the brand currently in the 
home and the one usually purchased. 


TABLE XII 


Branded Tooth Powder Bought and Pre- 
ferred by the Sample of Families of 
Non-Commercial Telephone 


Subscribers 
Percentage of Homes Reporting 
Currently Usually 
Brand in Home! Purchased! 

Dr. ....... 43.2 

23.9 

Ammident ...... 10.2 oy, 
Pepsodent ...... 9.1 50.0 
11.4 
Any brand ...... Re 50.0 


More than 78% of the women ques- 
tioned indicated that they buy an under- 
arm deodorant. The brand distribution 
and the ones usually purchased are indi- 
cated in Table XIV. 


When the women were asked whether 
they smoked cigarettes, a little more than 
43% indicated that they did. The brand 
currently in the home and usually pur- 
chased are found in Table XV. 

Approximately 54% of the families in- 
terviewed own an automobile. When ques- 
tioned regarding whether they anticipated 


TABLE XIV 
Branded Underarm Deodorant Bought 
and Preferred by the Sample of Fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 
Telephone Subscribers 


Percentage of Homes Reporting 


Currently Usually 
Brand inHome! Purchased! 

Stopette 22.6 

15.5 22.8 

6.4 22.3 
th 
Miscellaneous ... 26.2 Lie 
Don’t know ..... 9.2 Re “fs 
Any Trand:...... 22.3 


1The first column will not total 100% 
because of multiple purchases. 


1Neither of the two columns will total 
100% because of overlapping purchases. 
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TABLE XV 


Branded Cigarettes Bought and Preferred 
by the Sample of Families of Philadelphia 
Non-Commercial Telephone Subscribers 


Percentage of Homes Reporting 


Currently Usually 
Brand in Home! Purchased? 

Pall Mall ....... 22.0 50.0 
Chesterfields .... 20.9 le 
COMGIE 17.0 

Phillip Morris ... 14.7 shed 
Lucky Strike .... 11.3 25.0 
Old Gold ........ 6.8 asi 
Herbert Tarreyton 6.2 

Raleigh ......... 5.7 

Miscellaneous ... 7.4 
Any brand ...... 25.0 


1The first column will not total 100% 
because of multiple purchases. 


buying a new car before 1953, 9.1% said, 
“Yes,” 77.9% said, “No” and 18% indi- 
cated that they did not know. It is inter- 
esting to note the age distribution of the 
automobiles currently owned by the sam- 
ple. The distribution of automobiles by 
years as well as current ownership of 
automobiles, by make, are indicated in the 
tables below. (See Tables XVI andXVII). 

When the respondents were questioned 
regarding ownership of television sets, 
81.9% indicated that they owned one. 


TABLE XVI 
Make of Automobiles Currently Owned 
and Make to be Purchased in the Future 
by the Sample of Philadelphia Non-Com- 
mercial Telephone Subscriptions 


Percentage of Homes Reporting 
Currently Usually 


Brand in Home? Purchased! 
Plymouth ....... 18.6 12.0 
Chevrolet ....... 17.8 12.0 
6% 16.4 16.0 
Pontiac ......... 7.8 
Oldsmobile ...... 6.9 
Studebaker ..... 4.0 
Miscellaneous 22. pits 
Don’t know ..... 36.0 


1The first column will not total 100% 
because of multiple ownership. 


TABLE XVII 


Age Distribution of Automobiles Current- 
ly Owned by the Sample of Families of 
Philadelphia Non-Commercial Telephone 


Subscribers 
Year Per Cent Owned! 
7.2 
15.7 
10.6 
8.1 
5.5 
2.9 
1939 or older ........... 8.5 


1No cars are indicated for the years 1943- 
1945. These were the war years. The col- 
umn will not total 100% because of multi- 
ple ownership. 


When questioned regarding the purchase 
of a new television set before 1953, only 
2.8% indicated that they intended to do so, 
90.5% said, “No” and 7.2% did not know at 
that time. Table XVIII and XIX will 
indicate the brand and age distribution 
of television sets currently owned by the 
sample. 


An analysis of the size of the screens 
on the television sets indicates that 24% 


TABLE XVIII 


Branded Distribution of Television Sets 
Currently Owned by the Sample of Fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia Non-Commercial Tel- 
ephone Subscribers Compared with the 
Brands Owned and Reported in a Sample 


Study of 1949’ 
Percentage of Homes Reporting 
Currently Owned by 
Brand Owned 1949 Sample 
Re 23.3 26.7 
A@miral 9.8 7.6 
Emerson ........ 8.9 5.8 
Motorola ....... 5.0 4.0 
Miscellaneous ... 31.8 23.0 
Don’t know ..... 0.9 


iMyron S. Heidingsfield, “A Study of the 
Social Impact of Television on Philadelphia 
Families,” momic and Business Bulletin, 
Temple University, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 12. 
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TABLE XIX 


Age Distribution of Television Sets Cur- 
rently Owned by the Sample of Families 
of Philadelphia Non-Commercial Tele- 
phone Subscribers 


TABLE XXI 


Age Distribution of Washing Machines 
Currently Owned by the Sample of Fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 
Telephone Subscribers 


Age Per Cent Owned Brand Per Cent Owned 
Less than 1 15.7 Less than 1 year ........ 10.2 
35.4 2 Years eee 12.9 
of the sample group have a 16 inch 40 


screen; 20%, a 17-inch screen; 17.9%, a 
1214-inch screen; 10.8%, a 10-inch screen; 
6.8%, a 12-inch screen; 6.2%, a 20-inch 
screen; and 13.8%, miscellaneous sizes. 
In the study done in the Marketing De- 
partment during 1949, the size of the 
screens most frequently reported were 
10 inch, 7 inch and 12 inch in that order.’ 

Washing machines are owned by 78.2% 
of the families questioned. Most of them 
are ten: years old or older. However, 
23.1% of the machines owned are one 
year or less than one year old. A distribu- 
tion of the brands currently owned and 
of the machines classified by age are 
found in Tables XX and XXI, When this 
sample of respondents was asked whether 
the purchase of a new washing machine 
was planned before 1953, 5.2% answered 


TABLE XX 


Branded Distribution of Washing Ma- 

chines Currently Owned by the Sample 

of Families of Philadelphia Non-Com- 
mercial Telephone Subscribers 


Brand Per Cent Owned! 

Westinghouse ........... 8.1 
General Electric ........ 7.7 
Miscellaneous ........... 32.9 


1The column will not total 100% because 
of multiple ownership. 


*Heidingsfield, op. cit., p. 12. 


in the affirmative, 5.2% did not know and 
89.5% said, “No.” 


Only a small percentage of the families 
questioned owned an automatic clothes 
dryer. The percentage was 2.4, and not 
one of the respondents indicated that she 
planned to buy a new clothes dryer before 
1953. Several major makes seem to be in 
use, with Bendix preferred by most of 
the sample who own these dryers. West- 
inghouse and Whirlpool followed in that 
sequence. It should be pointed out that 
the per cent of brands owned is not 
reported as the small number of dryers 
found in the homes of sample is too small 
a figure for any reliable brand distribu- 
tion report. 

Among the respondents it was found 
that 95.1% owned refrigerators. Only 


TABLE XXII 


Branded Distribution of Refrigerators 

Currently Owned by the Sample of 

Families of Philadelphia Non-Commer- 
cial Telephone Subscribers 


Brand Per Cent Owned 
General Electric ........ 19.5 
5.9 
Westinghouse ........... 5.9 
Miscellaneous ........... 15.2. 
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TABLE XXIll 


Age Distribution of Refrigerators Cur- 

rently Owned by the Sample of Families 

of Philadelphia Non-Commercial Tele- 
phone Subscribers 


TABLE XXV 


Age Distribution of Electric Toasters 

Currently Owned by the Sample of 

Families of Philadelphia Non-Commer- 
cial Telephone Subscribers 


Age Per Cent Owned Age Per Cent Owned! 
10.9 Less than 1 year ........ 21.9 

10 years or older ......... 21.9 


3.4% planned to buy a new one before 
1953, while another 3.4% indicated that 
they did not know. More than 93% of 
the sample did not include a refrigerator 
in their purchase plans. Tables XXII and 
XXIII will indicate the brand distribution 
of refrigerators as well as the age. 


In the case of deep freezers, as was 
also true for electric dryers, there was 
only a relatively small acceptance among 
the sample families. Only 8.0% indicated 
that they owned a deep freeze and the 
leading make was Philco. When asked 
whether they anticipated buying a new 
deep freeze before 1953, not one indicated 
that such was a planned purchase. 


Air conditioning fell into the same 
category with only 2% of the sample 
indicating that they owned one. Philco 
again led and no one in the sample in- 


TABLE XXiv 
Branded Distribution of Electric Toasters 
Currently Owned by the Sample of Fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 
Telephone Subscribers 


Brand Per Cent Owned! 
General Electric ......... 26.9 
6.0 
Miscellaneous ........... 12.1 
22.3 


1The. column will not add up to 100% 
becuase of multiple ownership. 


1The column will not add up to 106% 
because of multiple ownership. 


dicated that they planned to buy an air 
conditioner before 1953. 

Electric toasters were owned by 88% 
of the families questioned. Of this group 
3.0% indicated that they planned to buy 
a new toaster before 1953; 3.0% did not 
know and 94.0% were not in the market. 
The brand and age distribution of electric 
toasters currently owned by the sample 
families may be seen in Tables XXIV and 
XXV. 

Nearly everyone seems to own an elec- 
tric iron! If the figures for the sample 
are indicative, some 99% of those ques- 
tioned indicated that they possessed an 
electric iron. However, only 2.9% of the 
sample indicated that they planned to 
purchase a new one before 1953; 8.8% 
did not know and 88.3% were not in the 
market. Tables XXVI and XXVII pre- 


TABLE XXVI 


Branded Distribution of Electric Irons 
Currently Owned by the Sample of Fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 
Telephone Subscribers 


Brand Per Cent Owned 
General Electric ....... . 45.6 
Westinghouse .......... 118 
Don’t know ........ 
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TABLE XXVII 


Age Distribution of Electric Irons Cur- 

rently Owned by the Sample of Families 

of Philadelphia Non-Commercial Tele- 
phone Subscribers 


TABLE XXIX 


Age Distribution of Vacuum Cleaners 
Currently Owned by the Sample of Fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 
Telephone Subscribers 


Age Per Cent Owned Age Per Cent Owned 

1 year and less .......... 18.4 1 year and less .......... 17.2 

10 years and older ........ 16.1 10 years and older ........ 23.8 


sent the brand distribution for irons and 
the age distribution of the household ap- 
pliance now in the hands of consumers. 

Vacuum cleaner ownership also seems 
to be high among the sample of residents 
interviewed, 82.7% of the families owning 
at least one. With regard to the question 
on future purchases, only 2.9% of the 
sample stated that they planned to buy 
a new vacuum cleaner; 2.9% didn’t know, 
and 94.2% did not plan to purchase such 
equipment. Tables XXVIII and XXIX will 
indicate the brand distribution of vacuum 
cleaners owned as well as the age dis- 
tribution of such appliances. 

It is evident that the sample group is 
interested in reading magazines regular- 
ly, 72.6% indicating that such was the 


TABLE XXVIII 


Branded Distribution of Vacuum Cleaners 
Currently Owned by the Sample of Fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia Non-Commercial 
Telephone Subscribers 


Brand Per Cent Owned 
12.9 
General Electric ........ 


case. Of course, most of the respondents 
revealed that they read more than one 
magazine regularly and the reported list 
was so long that only a summary (Table 
XXX) can be presented. 


FAMILY DATA 


A summary of the family characteris- 
tics of the sample interviewed for this 
research study indicates that approxi- 
mately 19% live in apartments while 81% 
live in houses. When questioned with re- 


TABLE XXX 


Magazines Regularly Read by the Sample 
of Families of Philadelphia Non-Com- 
mercial Telephone Subscribers 


Magazine Per Cent! 
Reader’s Digest ......... 32.3 
Saturday Evening Post .. 21.0 
Ladies Home Journal .... 20.3 
Good Housekeeping ..... 19.6 
Better Homes and Gardens 9.3 


Woman’s Home Companion 9.0 


American Home ........ 8.0 
5.0 
Miscellaneous ........... 84.4 


1This column will not total 100% as 
there are multiple choices or purchases. 


Miscellaneous ........... 29.2 
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TABLE XXXI 
Occupational Classification by Per Cent 
of the Sample of Philadelphia Non-Com- 

mercial Telephone Subscribers 


Per Cent! 


Occupation 

Clerical): Sales. 35.9 
Unskilled Laborers .......... 25.4 
Craftsmen, Foremen, etc. .... 19.6 
Professional and Semi- 

Professional .............. 13.8 
Service Workers ............ 12.3 
Proprietors, Managers and 


Miscellaneous (retired, students, 


Unemployed: 
22... 3.6 


This column will not total 100% as 
in many of the households there is more 
than one working member. 


gard to ownership or rental, some 74% 
of the respondents indicated that they 
owned homes while 26% rented. 

The family size most frequently re- 
ported was 8, with 2 and 4 following in 
that sequence. When the figures are 
combined, almost 76% of the families 
sampled had 4 or less persons in the 
group. 

In almost 54% of the households only 
one individual was working, while in 28% 
of the households two were currently em- 
ployed. The most frequently reported 
working member was the husband. 

An analysis of the occupations of those 
working may be seen in Table XXXI. 

In using these materials, one overall 
caution should be noted, The rank of 
the various brands of commodities indi- 
cated in the tables above does not neces- 
sarily show absolute position. It would- 
take a much larger sample and several 
studies with such a sample to obtain a 
significant positional preference. 


Reports for Management 
by WILLARD MOORE* 


This article aims to show how the business 
report fits into the industrial manage- 
ment picture. It is as a tool of man- 
agement in its need for a reliable media 
of information that the report functions 
as an important instrument of manag- 
erial control and coordination. It also 
serves as a basis for important manage- 
ment decisions. Considerable emphasis 
is given to the role of the periodic re- 
port as it relates to carrying out manage- 
rial responsibility. The final phase of the 
article presents one example of report 
writing. 


THE basic responsibility of the manager 
of any business enterprise is to plan, con- 
trol and coordinate its activities. Gen- 
erally he regards the written report as a 
very necessary tool in accomplishing 
these things. Business managers on all 
levels from the president of the corpor- 
ation down to the foreman look upon re- 
ports as reliable sources of information 
for the making of important managerial 
decisions. They depend upon periodic 
reports of all kinds to keep them up to 
date on events, conditions and the pro- 
gress of activities. They depend upon 
special staff research reports to make a 
careful and critical examination of some 
business problem and to provide them 
with the basis for a wise management 
decision, 


There are three ways by which an ex- 
ecutive may be kept informed: 1. By 
going out and observing conditions about 
him; 2. Through conference or contact 
with supporting staff; and 3. By means of 
information provided in many different 
types and forms of reports. While all 
three media of information are important, 
the written report has some very definite 


*Willard Moore is a member of the Busi- 
ness Administration Faculty of the Temple 
University School of Business and Public 
Administration. He is also an active con- 
sultant in the field of business reports and 
correspondence in the Philadelphia area. 


advantages. It provides a carefully pre- 
pared record which preserves information 


in a permanent form; it provides a basis . 


for further study and generally it pro- 
vides for a more complete bounding of 
a business problem. Abraham Lincoln 
said that he liked to bound a question on 
the north, south, east and west. To de- 
limit, to point up, or narrow down a prob- 
lem is to make distinct progress toward 
its solution. 


As a business grows larger it becomes 
apparent that the organization becomes 
too big to operate without some system 
of controls. Those responsible for man- 
agement will see a need for such instru- 
ments of control as: 1. Policies; 2. Charts 
and Manuals; 3. Standards; 4. Systems; 
5. Records and Reports; 6. Accounting; 7. 
Budgets; and 8. Written Instructions’ 


The following quotation points up the 
need for reports as a concern grows 
larger: 


“As a company grows and authority 
is delegated, there is a change of em- 
phasis in record-keeping. When a com- 
pany is very small, control by the man- 
agement is exercised mainly through 
verbal and visual means rather than 
through records. 


“The form of the few records that 
are kept is dictated to a large extent 
by the needs of supplying information 
to outsiders in the form of income tax 
returns, statements to banks, or reports 
to stockholders. Through the various 
stages of growth, there is a gradual 
shift from verbal and visual control 
to control by records. By the time a 
company has reached medium size (say 
800 workers) practically all control by 
management involves some written 


1John G. Glover, Professor of Manage- 
ment, School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, New York University, Business 
Operation Research and Reports, American 
Book Company, 1949. 
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material. The records for outsiders 
become relatively less important.” 


Records and reports which are accu- 
rate, adequate and current are essential 
to the conduct of any large modern cor- 
porate enterprise. A recent article in 
FORTUNE Magazine by Perrin Stryker 
asserts that, contrary to popular belief, 
all corporation executives do not have a 
single minded devotion to profits. The 
author very aptly defines three distinct 
categories of Management’s non-profit 
motives as follows: 1. Empire Building; 
2. Ivory Tower Perfectionism; and 3. 
Maginot Line Building. The latter may 
be defined as a situation which arises 
where the executive has a penchant for 
accumulating huge reserves of cash and 
where those responsible for making ma- 
jor decisions are so obsessed with the 
historical occurrences of the past that 
they fail to recognize the differing fac- 
tors in the present and hence draw fal- 
lacious analogies.} 


Mr. Stryker goes on to describe what 
he calls a new gospel of “management 
planning and control,” of which the basic 
tenet is that the first duty of management 
is to produce a satisfactory profit. The 
objectives of management planning and 
control as he sees them are: 


“1. setting a profit goal, 


“2. setting departmental goals which 
taken together will achieve the 
profit goal, 


“3. measuring progress against these 
standards, and, 


“4, making continual adjustments to 
keep the whole organization mov- 
ing toward this goal.” 


The basis for attaining objectives 1, 2, 
and 4 would be established in the staff 
research report, while the means of at- 


2Paul F. Lawler, Records for the Control 
of Growing Manufacturing Enterprises, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
— Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

{This definition of Maginot Line Building 
is my own interpretation and not that 
given by Mr. Stryker in his article. 


taining objective 3 would be found in the 
periodic report. 


There are two basic steps to be taken 
in achieving “planning and control.” They 
are: 1. Gearing its operations to a pre- 
determined objective of optimum profits 
consistent with sound continuous growth 
and competitive conditions; and 2. Seeing 
that its various control tools are all co- 
ordinated to achieve that objective.” 


By letting top managements know 
where their companies are headed profit- 
wise, Planning and Control can tell exec- 
utives whether or not they can actually 
afford prestige products, business states- 
manship, and other extra-curricular lux- 
uries. Most important, however, P & C 
can be the means to better steadier cor- 
porate earnings. One of the objective 
problems in the operation of P & C is 
the re-educating of the dominant execu- 
tive who persists in keeping a private set 
of figures in his head and in running his 
department by the way things look.* 


In contrast to the decentralized systems 
of management control which is typified 
by such corporations as General Motors, 
DuPont, Gulf Oil and the Borden Co., 
many companies tend to concentrate 
plans and controls at or near the top 
management level, At Koppers Com- 
pany, for example, a control section of 
six men is organized to provide the presi- 
dent, General Somervell, with analytical 
summaries of departmental plans, fore- 
casts, procedures, and the like, and to 
collaborate with the finance committee 
on working capital needs and financing 
plans.5 Whether one has a centralized 
or decentralized system of management 
control, records, periodical reports and 
special report studies will be an integral 
part of the system. 


The following chart illustrates how 
well General Motors has managed to 
maintain a calculated, consistent. proft 
sales ratio between 1922 (when it first 


8Perrin Stryker, “P & C for Profit,” 
FORTUNE, April 1952, p. 128. 


‘Ibid. 
SIbid. 
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CHART I 
Profits and Sales in Relation: Criterion of Control 
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Chart, Courtesy Fortane. See Fortune April, 1952, p. 129. 


started P & C) and 1950. The real test 
of General Motors’ system is revealed in 
the pre-1940 years when the ratio clus- 
tered along one trend line throughout the 
booming Twenties, the depression and 
recovery in the Thirties. During World 
War II, General Motors adopted a policy 
of limiting profits; this, combined with 
excess profits taxes, leveled earnings. 
(Note the horizontal 1942-45 trend of the 
small circles.) Since 1946 a continuously 
expanding seller’s market has stretched 
the ratios along a new trend line which 
is less steep than the earlier one, pri- 
marily because a radically different tax 
load has forced General Motors to accept 
a lower profit sales ratio. Though last 
year government controls and taxes again 
cut profits, P & C clearly pays off in a 
fluctuating market, (See Chart I.) 


THE REPORT AND MANAGERIAL 
DECISIONS 

The very nature and importance of 
most managerial decisions implies having 
access to reliable current and adequate 


information. The administrator or super- 
visor needs a comprehensive yet compact 
and clear picture of the situations over 
which he must exercise authority. These 
are essential to intelligent planning and 
control. 

“Managers are those who use formal 
authority to organize, direct or control 
responsible subordinates in order that all 
service contributions be coordinated in 
the attainment of an enterprise pur- 
pose.”6 Again, the following definition of 
“decision” will be helpful in introducing 
our consideration of the report and man- 
agerial decision. “The acts of individuals 
may be distinguished in principle as those 
which are the result of deliberation, cal- 
culation and thought.”? “Good manage- 
ment, when all the books have been read 
and thrown away, consists essentially in 


*Robert Tannenbaum, The Journal of 
Business, January, 1950, Vol. XXIV, 
CXXIIII) 


7Chester J. Barnard, The Functions of 


the Executive (Cambridge) Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, p. 
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having the knowledge and intuitive judg- 
ment to do the appropriate thing at the 
right time.’’8 

The function of the business report is 
to marshal the needed facts and informa- 
tion into a comprehensive picture of a 
situation with all the facts and informa- 
tion in place and in their proper perspec- 
tive. Thomas Carlyle said: “I grow daily 
to honor facts more and more, and theory 
less and less.” Business reports not only 
bring together facts but they point up 
their significance to those who have to 
use them, 


Robert Aaron Gordon has developed a 
list of the most common types of business 
decisions. These are divided into 
three parts, corresponding to the three 
stages in life of a firm. These stages are 
(1) promotion and initial organization, 
(2) existence as a going concern, and (3) 
reorganization or liquidation. 


For the purposes of this article, that 
section which deals with decisions as 
they relate to “existence as a going con- 
cern,” is applicable. These decisions have 
to do with: (A) maintenance of organiza- 
tion through personal leadership and con- 
tinuous exercise of authority; and (B) 
determination of the more important de- 
cisions relating to (1) volume of output 
and control of production, (2) prices, 
(8) marketing (sales organization and 
methods, advertising, purchasing, and the 
like), (4) wages and other labor prob- 
lems, (5) financial problems (for ex- 
ample, changes in capital structure, 
maintenance of working capital, securing 
new funds), (6) changes in the size of 
the firm, expansion or contraction, (7) 
changes in the location of the firm or 
of important branches, (8) changes in 
internal organization and procedures, (9) 
changes in products and in (technical) 
methods of production, (10) relations of 
the firm with outside groups, either with 
specific groups, such as consumers, bank- 
ers, or government, or with the public 
in general (that is, in “public relations”) ; 


8Gilbert Burck, The Jersey Company For- 
tune, October 1951, p. 100. 


and (C) choice of the men who will make 
these decisions and also of those primar- 
ily responsible for directing the execution 
of them.® 


THE SCOPE OF MANAGERIAL 
DECISIONS 

From the viewpoint of the report it is 
also important to consider the scope or 
range of managerial decisions. Are rec- 
ords and reports useful only at the top 
level of management or is there need for 
them all the way down the line? As an 
organization grows larger and manage- 
ment problems become more complex, 
there is a tendency to delegate the au- 
thority to make decisions to the men 
down the line. Wherever it is felt that 
a man may have access to all the facts 
needed to make a given type of decision 
and it is indicated that he has the capac- 
ity for it, he may be given the power 
and responsibility to initiate plans for 
action. “Initiation of decisions below the 
rank of chief executive is not confined to 
petty matters. Such initiation from below 
may include important acts of innova- 
tion—programs of expansion, plans for 
new products, important changes for 
production techniques, and the like.’’1¢ 

Many decisions require information 
from several different sources. For ex- 
ample, the purchase of a new machine 
requires data regarding production meth- 
ods, plant layout, future volume, avail- 
ability of capital, worker’s attitude, and 
the like. Channels of communication must 
be established to bring this information 
to a single report.11 Newman says, 
“Under the plan of delegated authority, 
operating decisions are pushed well down 
the line to superintendents, branch man- 
agers, and similar executives, often to 
foremen, sales supervisors, and other 
first line supervisors, and sometimes to 
salesmen, bookkeepers, machinists and 
other direct operators.”!2 


*Robert Aaron Gordon, Business Leader- 
ship in the Large Corporation, p. 54. The 
Brooklyn Institution, George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., Washi ngton, D. C. 1946. 

76. 

William H. Newman, Administrative 
Action, Prentice Hall, 1951, p. 212. 

p. 207. 
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PERIODIC REPORTS AND 
MANAGERIAL CONTROL 


To control means to have the ability 
to evaluate the various activities over 
which one has authority and to determine 
through scientific measurement how effi- 
ciently or inefficiently these activities are 
being carried on. On the basis of records 
and periodical reports a manager may 
direct that certain changes be made to 
bring the particular activity in line with 
the company’s objectives. It implies man- 
agerial accountability for the effective 
operation of all departments within his 
sphere of authority. 


Control consists of measuring opera- 
tional performance or accomplishment 
against a standard or norm which has 
been provided in the management plan. 
“To control has been defined as the en- 
suring that a plan has been carried into 
effect, and by implication, therefore, that 
stated duties have been performed. In 
this sense, and, if in the first place it 
proved possible to determine policy in 
the shape of objectives and plans, the 
process of control has been taken to con- 
sist first of measuring performance, then 
of comparing it with the plan. Finally the 
manager will take such action as may 
be necessary to ensure success by ac- 
celerating or retarding performance 
either by increasing facilities or by re- 
ducing them.’’13 

In all definitions of the word control 
an emphasis is found on the word com- 
parison; comparison with an established 
standard, comparison with past perform- 
ance, comparison with an analagous 
situation at another place. Periodic and 
special reports provide and point up the 
information which is essential to such 
control. 

As a key tool towards establishing this 
control, management needs periodic re- 
ports on production, purchasing, and 
sales. Periodic accounting reports will be 
relied upon to provide the various de- 


3G, E. Milward, “An Approach to Man- 
agement,” MacDonald and Evans, London, 
p. 6. 


partments with an analysis and inter- 
pretation of their own records as they 
relate to company objectives. They also 
serve to coordinate the work of the 
various departments. A specific descrip- 
tion of some of the periodic reports which 
are used in internal control may be 
helpful. 


Production Department Reports 


Production department records and re- 
ports which are fundamental to control 
are: (1) manufacturing order (shop 
order), (2) production control sheet, (3) 
identification tag or route card, (4) pro- 
duction report, and (5) perpetual inven- 
tory. The daily production report is es- 
sential to the successful operation of any 
plan of production control. It will be 
prepared by the dispatcher from the shop 
orders completed during the day and for- 
warded each morning promptly to the 
production control department. This re- 
port not only makes possible the control 
of production but enables the department 
to expedite such work as may be urgently 
needed. 


Purchasing Department Reports. The 
function of a report to management by 
the purchasing department is that of 
supplying essential information which 
helps management understand the cur- 
rent business situation, the services per- 
formed by the purchasing department 
and the cost of such services. Such re- 
ports may be made quarterly, semi-an- 
nually, or annually. The quarterly report 
may include: (1) an analysis of the dollar 
value of purchases, (2) cash discounts, 
and (8) inventory variation and turn- 
-over. The semi-annual report might add 
to these: (4) a work analysis, and (5) 
waste, scrap and salvage disposal report. 
The annual report may have in addition 
to these items: (6) an analysis of pur- 
chasing department costs, (7) a compari- 
son of purchases to sales, and, (8) a writ- 
ten summary covering statistical mate- 
rial, department personnel, summary of 
the year’s work and objectives for the 
following year. 


The final part of the purchasing de- 
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partment report to management should 
consist of a written summary which in- 
terprets the statistical data simply and 
effectively. Once a year the departments, 
personnel and their abilities should be re- 
viewed. The annual report should also 
contain a summary of the progress made 
during the past year and an outline of 
objectives for the coming year. An out- 
line of the major problems should be in- 
cluded, and a forecast of future market 
conditions with particular emphasis on 
major items purchased. Finally, manage- 
ment should be told the means by which 
the purchasing department can increase 
its efficiency through changes in policies 
and procedures.!4 


Periodical Reports for Sales 
Management 


Three types of controls are fundamen- 
tal to the direction and control of the 
sales effort. These controls should be 
installed in any particular instance so as 
to be reliable as well as prompt, adequate, 
but not needlessly complex. They should 
be organized in a way to be as useful to 
sales and general management as to the 
accountant. The three controls include: 
(1) record of product sales by salesmen, 
(2) lists of customers, and, (8) record 
of their purchases. Once established, 
these three controls will serve as a foun- 
dation for forecasts, periodic assay of 
competition, periodic analysis of business 
decline and loss, standard of territory 
sales expenditures, and other mechanics 
of control. 


As an illustration of the kind of infor- 
mation such a report should contain, the 
“record of salesmen’s sales” may be 
examined. In such a report, it is essen- 
tial to have a record of each salesman’s 
sales in a manner which will enable 
management to gauge sales effort, meas- 
ure progress or retrogression, compare 
salesmen fairly, compare the company 
with its industry and with census data, 
and draw conclusions with respect to the 


4B. Krech, “The Purchasing Department 
Reports to Management, “Management Re- 
view, January 1951. 


sales effort to be put behind particular 
items.15 When it is realized that these 
records may be the basis of much infor- 
mation which sales personnel need from 
day to day, that any appraisal of activ- 
ities must stand or fall on facts, and that 
the primary records are few in number, 
one can hardly regard them as unneces- 
sary paperwork. These records provide 
a basis for an intelligent direction of the 
sales effort. 


Cost reports. In addition to the sales 
reports mentioned, the sales manager will 
want from the cost accountant a “Cost 
of Sales Report.” Such a report will en- 
able him to clarify his ideas as to the 
most profitable items and best sales 
areas, 


Heads of operating departments are 
vitally interested in detailed standard 
costs and variance reports pertinent to 
their particular operations. Summary re- 
ports will not suffice in these cases, They 
should cover the various manufacturing 
processes and should, among other things, 
work in consideration of the department’s 
utilization of direct labor and material 
and its performance as to spoilage, idle- 
ness of machines and manhours, overtime 
premium labor and overhead allocation 
of costs of the particular function. Here 
again the comparative or percentage 
form of report should be used. Such a 
report should be complete enough to en- 
able the department manager to spot 
variances or out-of-line costs immediate- 
ly. A variance report periodicity of ten 
days is desirable.” 


A Specific Example of the Benefits to 
be Derived from Effective Controls 


Statistics indicate that 85 per cent of 
American business is carried on by mail. 
With this fact in mind and with an aware- 
ness that much of its correspondence 
might be ineffective, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York decided 
to do something constructive about it. 
They authorized R. H. Morris Associates 


15N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Vol. 31, Section 1, 
oa 1949, p. 295. 
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to make a study of their insurance let- 
ters.17 


As a result of more effective controls 
which grew out of the study they can 
point to these achievements: 


1. They are able to reply to letters 97 
per cent to 99 per cent faster than 
ten years ago, thanks to a new 
system of “time control.” A stand- 
ard of answering letters within three 
business days has been set. All de- 
partments keep track of incoming 
and outgoing letters. A record of 
how many days it takes to answer 
a letter is kept. At the end of each 
month the records of each depart- 
ment are tabulated. Each depart- 
ment is rated, using three business 
days as a basis. All department 
heads are sent copies of the rating 
sheets. Departments falling below 
90% efficient are gently prodded into 
doing better. Stronger measures are 
taken if improvement does not take 
place. 


2. The quantity of letters sent out is 
less because the first letter is getting 
over their “message” thus doing 
away with the need for a second or 
third letter. 


For example, the company recently 
made changes in its automatic pre- 
mium policies. The letters sent out 
were not uniform and were not mak- 
ing the changes clear to the reader. 
A simple, clear, “guide letter” was 
drafted which could be used in all 
departments allowing for slight in- 
dividual changes. This procedure cut 
the number of second and third let- 
ters sent out almost to zero. The 
net results were: 1. Fewer letters 
sent out. 2. More people available 
for other projects. 8. Public rela- 
tions improved immeasurably 
(proved by decrease in number of 
abusive letters received monthly.) 
Ten years ago the average was 300; 
today it is less than a dozen, al- 
though the volume of business done 
has increased 40 per cent. 4. Num- 
ber of letters handled by a worker 
has been doubled. 5. Measurable 
savings for a year can be put at 
about $85,000. 6. Letters answered 
more promptly (97 percent to 99 
percent faster than ten years ago). 


17See also, Radio Corporation of America, 
Methods, “How to Improve Your Business 
Letters,” January 1953. 


The controls which were set up to ac- 
complish these results were as follows: 
First, provision was made for consulta- 
tion with experts. Second, analysis of 
outgoing letters was prepared by experts. 
Third, a monthly bulletin dealing with 
good writing was issued (“The Letter 
Clinic). (“The Letter Clinic,” similar to 
a correspondence manual, can be kept on 
file and easily used when a problem 
arises.) Fourth, the company insisted 
upon human letters. Fifth, the Guide 
Letter (a set of rules, key phrases and 
ideas that enable the writer to express 
his personality and “message” within an 
acceptable framework) was prepared. 
Sixth, employees were made aware of 
negative phrases (you failed, you neg- 
lected, we are surprised, and the like). 
Seventh, a chart of cumbersome words 
vs. simple words was provided. Eighth, 
rating sheets were installed to check the 
time element in answering letters. 

In order to establish these controls it 
was undoubtedly necessary for the R. H. 
Morris Associates to set up a working 
plan as the basis of a study of the corre- 
spondence problem at the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. The 
problem might have been set up in the 
manner set forth in Table I. 

Through this little illustration manage- 
ment’s recognition of a problem, the re- 
search procedure in solving it and the 
controls established to remedy it can be 
seen. It also shows the basis for a com- 
plete analytical research report with con- 
clusions and recommendations. As New- 
man states it, “a report which clearly 
states a problem and brings its many 
facets into focus is a substantial con- 
tribution to sound executive thinking.’’18 


HOW TO WRITE A REPORT 


The manner of presenting the report 
story needs some explanation. In this 
case the concern is with how the report 
shall be made to say something rather 


%C, J. Newman, Head, Economic Cost 
Projects Department, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., from N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Sec. 
1, Vol. 29, May 15, 1948. 
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REPORTS FOR MANAGEMENT 


TABLE I 


The Effectiveness of the Correspondence 
Procedures at the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Purpose: To make an examination of 
the correspondence and procedures at the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company with a 
view to determining if and where certain 
changes might bring about greater effi- 
ciency. 

Factors to be isolated (Elements of 
the Problem): 

A. The time element in answering 

letters 


. Amount of unnecessary mail (du- 
plicate letters) 


B 

C. Routiness (patternized writing) 

D. Awareness of human relations. 
Thinking of the reader as a human 
being; approaching the letter prob- 
lem sympathetically. 


E. Use of negative expressions 


F. Uniformity of procedure reflecting 
policy 
G. Existence of standards 


Method of Attacking the Problem: 
Analysis and Interpretation of the 
Data 


Conclusions 
Recommendations: 


than with what it shall say. In presenting 
a business report story there are a num- 
ber of problems with which the writer 
is confronted. He must avoid all emotion- 
ality and maintain an attitude of com- 
plete objectivity. In reference to the ap- 
pointment of Michael Oakeshott, a con- 
servative history don to the London 
School of Economics, Fabian Socialist 
Beatrice Webb wrote: “We are perfectly 
bona fide in our desire to advance knowl- 
edge, caring more for that than for our 
own pet ideas.” 

The business writer must maintain a 
high degree of accuracy and reliability 
in the presenting of his information. All 
facts, dates, figures, places, quotations 
must be accurately presented in their 
proper perspective. The writer cannot 
avail himself of many of the figures of 


speech, the little imaginative touches of 
fiction, the similies and poetic cadences 
which stir the soul. Edward Edman in 
an article in the New York Times Book 
Review called “The Art of the Unhurried 
Essay in a Hurry-Up World,” laments 
the virtual disappearance of the personal 
essay. He says: 


“The essay has been succeeded by the 
informative article, the crisp profile, 
the background piece,” the learned pa- 
per, the jargon filled disquisition .. . 
The personal essay, the relaxed medi- 
tation, the causerie with edge, elegance, 
because has among us, virtually disap- 
peared. Such writing is too unhurried 
for the reader bent upon information 
or anxiously intent upon the quick mas- 
tery of ideas or their reasonable fac- 
similie. The demand is for the bland 
efficiency of the digest, the stream- 
lined statement of the gist, of the low 
down on a person, thing, or idea.” 
Again he says, “The Essay is thus a 
casualty in a society in which readers 
no longer turn to literature, even to 
fiction or poetry, for delight but chiefly 
for information and instruction. Brev- 
ity they welcome but eloquence is in 
bad taste and lightness a symptom of 
folly. It has become a moral cliche 
among a good many readers that to be 
serious one must be solemn, to be in- 
formative one must be dull.” 


These are harsh words and part of 
what Mr. Edman says is true and does 
high light another of the report writer’s 
problems, The report writer cannot tell 
his story in a leisurely, casual manner; 
he must seek out the most compact man- 
ner of telling his story devoid of literary 
ornament. He will have to substitute for 
literary ornamentation the topic sentence, 
topic headings, subtitles, tables, charts, 
graphs, underscoring and other mechani- 
cal devices for achieving clarity and em- 
phasis. Summaries, synopses and ab- 
stracts and Letters of Transmittal will 
have to be used to acquaint the busy 
reader quickly with the essential facts of 
a situation. However, the report can be 
eloquent in that it should reflect the per- 
sonality of the writer through his choice 
of words and his manner of using them. 
The report need not be dull if the writer 
has selected things which are of interest 
to the reader to talk about and tell his 
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story interestingly. It should avoid the 
use of technical jargon. Those things 
which tend to generate reader interest 
in a report are concrete illustrations, apt 
analogies, suitable, logical arguments 
and writing in a manner which is under- 
stood by the reader. 


Rudolph Flesch and others have urged 
business writers to “write at the level 
of the reader’s reading ability.” Many 
companies have developed reading tests 
to determine the reading level of their 
employees. Jenkins says: “We cannot 
expect to secure the desired reactions of 
the employee if we attempt to communi- 
cate with him in language and concepts 
which he cannot grasp or which require 
excessive effort on his part.’”19 The same 
statement holds true for all types of 
industrial and lay readers. 


The writer of business reports must be 
aware of those qualities which are essen- 
tial to this type of writing: the rhetorical 
qualities of unity, coherence and em- 
phasis and the judicial qualities of accur- 
acy, precision and force, As Mr. Church- 
ill was embarking for home on the Liner 
Queen Mary after his recent visit with 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Eisenhower, a group 
of reporters beseiged him with questions. 
One of them recalled that recently the 
Prime Minister spoke of “the chances 


Personnel, ‘The Reading Ability of In- 
dustrial Supervisors,” Archie N. Colby and 
Joseph Tiffin, September 1950, p. 156. 


of war subsiding.” The old man suddenly 
turned sharp and emphatically replied: 
“I made no such statement. I said the 
chances of war have receded. There’s 
quite a difference.” 


In summary, it may be said that it is 
the function of the report writer to pro- 
vide solid, well documented, rather than 
exciting reading. The writer must be 
ever mindful of the qualities of clarity 
of expression, singleness of purpose, co- 
herence of arrangement, and tactful 
presentation. : 


It is often the duty of the writer to 
point out a need for a change in methods, 
procedure, or in organization. This calls 
for tactful presentation, provides a real 
test for the report writer’s skill and his 
ability to visualize the reader’s reaction 
to his proposals, Acceptance or rejection 
of a proposal may in some instances rest 
upon this ability.2° 


2An example may help to illustrate this 
point. The opening statement of the report 
reads, “The finishing process for Product X 
involves a method which is both obsolete 
and costly.” The criticism implied in this 
statement is not softened by the sentences 
immediately following which state that 
increased production forecasts have neces- 
sitated a laboratory investigation of the 
process, A more tactful and equally truth- 
ful approach would have been: “The in- 
crease in annual production of Product X 
from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds, forecast 
for the immediate future, necessitated a 
critical review of the present process. 
Newly developed finishing equipment, 
manufactured by the A.B.C. Co. was inves- 
tigated to determine the feasibility of its 
use to reduce manufacturing costs.” 


RD 
ORY 2 
: 


Philadelphia Transportation Company 
operations have been halted by five 
strikes since 1940. The January 14-17, 
1953 strike was unusual in that it was 
initiated at a public meeting in direct 
conflict with the recommendations of 
the international and local leaders of 
the Transport Workers Union (CIO). Sub- 
sequently the union leadership took the 
unprecedented step of submitting the 
proposed contract to the membership 
for ratification or rejection by a secret 
ballot. This vote was conducted under 
the Supervision of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, smoothly and with- 
out incident, and the recommended con- 
tract was approved 5,239 to 2,255. An 
appraisal of the strike indicates the desir- 
ability of early management-union nego- 
tiations, firmer control of TWU mem- 
bership meetings, provision for secret 
balloting at public meetings, the control 
of frictional disputes within the union, 
and a long-term union-management con- 
tract. Stability of union-management 
relations are needed in the sick transit 
industry, for the protection of the indus- 
try, the union, and the riding public. 


At 12:01 a.m. on Wednesday morning, 
January 14, 1953, the people of Philadel- 
phia were confronted with a complete 
shutdown of the facilities of the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Company.! This 


*William J. McKenna is an Assistant 
Professor of Economics in the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Business and Public 
Administration. 


1The Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
any began its corporate existence on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940 as the successor of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company which had 
entered a receivership in 1934. For an 
account of the dilemma that has _ con- 
fronted it since 1940 see W. J. McKenna, 
“The Dilemma of the PTC,” Economics and 
Business Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4, June 1952, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Philadelphia Transport Workers Union Strike—1953 


by WILLIAM J. McCKENNA* 


was the fifth? time since 19408 that such 
a strike had occurred in Philadelphia. 
It differed from all of the others in that 
it was called against the expressed wishes 
and recommendations of both the inter- 
national and local officers of the Trans- 
port Workers Union.* Negotiations for 
a new contract had been conducted for 
15 weeks5 and had resulted in an agree- 


2Prior to 1940 there had been five transit 
strikes in Philadelphia, viz., (1) 1895, from 
December 15 to December 23. Some strik- 
ers, however, did not return to work until 
mid-January 1896; (2) 1909— Sporadic 
walkouts occurred for several weeks. Dur- 
ing this strike several trolleys were dyna- 
mited or overturned by angry mobs in the 
street; (3) 1910—This was the most violent 
of transit strikes in Philadelphia before or 
since. It lasted 63 days and 29 lives were 
lost in four street battles and property 
damage was nearly $7 million. During this 
strike the National Guard was called out 
to preserve order and was mobbed. Later 
in 1910 another strike occurred for a few 
days; it ended in arbitration of all issues. 
(4) 1918—Employees of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company struck in the 
northeast section of Philadelphia for a 
brief period. 

3Strikes under PTC management had oc- 
curred in November 1943 over the issue of 
whether employees could wear CIO buttons 
during working hours; in August 1944 over 
the issue of the use of Negro employees in 
the operation of PTC vehicles; in February 
1946 a two-day strike occurred over wage 
and union shop issues; in February 1949 
there was a ten-day strike over wage and 
fringe benefit issues. 

‘The Executive Committee of Local 234 
of the TWU approved the proposed agree- 
ment by a vote of 28 to 7. Paul O’Rourke, 
President of Local 234 had also recom- 
mended acceptance of the proposed con- 
tract. Michael J. Quill, President of the 
International TWU had previously ap- 
proved the proposed contract. 

5A strike was prevented on December 14, 
1952 by a 30-day court injunction granted 
by Judge Kun. This injunction was based 
upon a letter of Michael Quill, the Inter- 
national President of the TWU dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1951 to Mr. Wm. MacReynolds, the 
Vice President of the PTC. The letter, 
quoted below, had ape a 30-day cool- 
ing-offt period in the event no agreement 
had been reached for a new contract upon 
the expiration of the old one on December 
14, 1952. The body of this letter is: “Dear 
Mr. MacReynolds: I have been authorized 
by the Executive Board of Local 234, TWU- 
CIO to state to you that in the event a col- 
lective bargaining agreement between the 
Transport Workers Union of America, CIO, 
and the Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany is not reached by midnight Decem- 
before any strike shall take place.” See 
ber 14, 1952, the Union will observe a cool- 
ing off period for the ensuing thirty days 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 10, 1952, p. 33. 
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ment during the late afternoon of Janu- 
ary 18, 1953. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE STRIKE 

This agreement between the PTC and 
Local 234 of the TWU® was for two years 
and provided for: (1) a 21-cent hourly 
wage increase for operating employees 
to be paid in three increments—8 cents 
beginning December 15, 1952, 6 cents, 
September 14, 1953, and, 7 cents, June 1, 
1954; (2) A 16-cent hourly increase for 
maintenance workers’ in two increments 
—8 cents December 15, 1952 and 8 cents 
December 15, 1953; (3) A 40-hour week 
to become effective in stages, but to cover 
all operating employees by June 1954; 
(4) No extension of one-man trolley op- 
eration until June 1, 1954; (5) An in- 
crease of $10 a month in pensions to all 
employees with 25 years service at age 
65, making a total retirement payment 
including social security of $185 a month; 
(6) An increase in group insurance from 
$1,000 to $1,500; (7) An increase in uni- 
form allowance from $85 to $42.50; and 
(8) Guaranteed wages for operating per- 
sonnel without regular routes. 

This proposed contract was presented 
by the union leadership to approximately 
2,500 members of Local 234 of the TWU 
at a public meeting® in the Old Metro- 
politan Opera House at 8 P.M. on Janu- 
ary 18. In spite of the strong advocacy 
of President Paul O’Rourke and other 
leaders of the local and international 
unions of the TWU, the proposed contract 
was angrily shouted down and rejected 
by a viva voce vote of the members of 
the union present at the public meeting. 
The union’s negotiating committee was 
ordered back to seek better contract 
terms. The chief objections to the recom- 
mended contract were that the wage in- 
crease was inadequate, that the 40-hour 


*Mr. Louis Dwyer, International Vice 
President of Local 234 TWU said that the 
proposed contract was “one of the best in 
the transit industry.” See Philadelphia In- 
quirer, January 17, 1953, p. 2, column 8 

"There are approximately 6,300 operators 


and 3,200 maintenance workers employed 
by the PTC. 


*This meeting was televized and viewed 
by a large proportion of the interested 
membership and Philadelphians. 


week should begin sooner than provided 
for in the proposed contract, and that 
the 16-month bar against possible exten- 
sion in one-man operation of trolley cars 
should be omitted. There were also com- 
plaints that Mr. Quill® should not be 
absent from the public meeting, and that 
previous announcement of the termina- 
tion of the strike that should not have 
been made. 


The rejection of the proposed contract 
stunned the union leadership, and their 
efforts to secure a postponement of the 
strike, or an immediate secret ballot on 
the contract terms were summarily re- 
jected by a shouting vote of the member- 
ship present. Then, the strike occurred 
as scheduled at 12:01 A.M. the same eve- 
ning. 

There was an immediate reaction to 
the strike on the part of the union officers 
and Mayor Joseph S. Clark. Mayor Clark 
termed the contract a very fair one and 
the strike “absolutely inexcusable.” Mi- 
chael J. Quill termed the strike “wildcat” 
and one instigated by “a howling mob in 
the front seats at the mass meeting,” a 
violation of the constitution of the TWU 
of America, destructive to trade union- 
ism, a product of “anarchy” and a 
“crime” against the membership of Local 
234 and the riding public.” He concluded 
that, were the membership given an op- 
portunity to vote upon the proposed con- 
tract . . . free of stampede, stupidity 
and hysteria, sound reason and judgment 
will prevail and they will return to work 
with loud condemnation of those who mis- 
led them.’’10 


®*Mr. Quill left for New York after the 
executive committees of the union had ex- 
pressed approval of the agreement nego- 
tiated by the negotiating committee. It 
was to be expected that the union mem- 
bership would readily ratify the agreement 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
the union leadership. In addition, Mr. Quill 
had to return to supervise a very impor- 
tant bus strike in New York City. 


The Philadelphia Evening, Bulletin, 
January 14, 1953, p. 1. Mr. Quill in a tele- 
vision address on Friday evening, January 
16, renewed his attack on the strike. He 
termed it “an illegal strike” and urged 
the voters to reject the example of “a 
bunch of drunks and blowhards in the 
front row of a union meeting...” See also 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, January 17, 
1953, p. 3, column 7%. 
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This bitter denunciation of the strike by 
Quill was echoed by most of the union 
leadership even though in less colorful 
and positive language. 


During the strike, efforts were made 
by the PTC management, Mayor Clark, 
and the union leadership to have the men 
go back to work. This, however, did not 
end the strike. Finally, on January 16, 
1953 a plan was agreed upon which pro- 
vided for submission of the proposed con- 
tract to the entire union membership on 
a secret ballot basis. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
BALLOTING 


Upon agreement of the union!! and the 
PTC management, the conduct of the 
actual secret balloting was placed in 
the hands of the American Arbitration 
Association, a non-profit organization 
whose purpose is to assist in the swift 
settlement of labor-management disputes 
by offering the services of its arbitra- 
tors.12 The American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation has regional offices in the major 
cities of the United States and has a 
reputation for swift and fair settlements 
of disputes in nearly 1,500 communities 
of the United States. The Philadelphia 
regional office of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association under the leadership of 
Patrick A. Roberts, the regional director, 
set up the machinery to conduct the bal- 
loting.13 It provided an impartial arbitra- 
tor and clerks!4 for each of the 21 voting 
places. The actual voting took place at 
the 21 depots of the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company. The PTC itself, in 
agreement with the Union, arranged to 


uThe vote of the union executive com- 
mittee to submit the proposed contract to 
a secret ballot was 21 to 12. This vote is 
indicative of the powerful minority ele- 
ment that exists within Local 234 TWU. 

8The American Arbitration Association 
maintains a national panel of arbitrators 
which includes professional and business 
men of high standing. 

#8The City of Philadelphia cooperated by 
providing voting booths and ballot boxes. 

“There were 45 clerks in all, but each 
depot had at least one clerk. The busy 
69th Street depot had the largest number 
of clerks, a total of eight. 


have booths and other voting facilities 
at each of these 21 depots.15 


Specific rules for the conduct of the 
voting were agreed to by the regional 
director and the arbitrators of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association on the eve- 
ning of January 16, 1952. These rules 
were: (1) the voting was to be by secret 
ballot; (2) Union members were to vote, 
if possible, at their regular working de- 
pots; (3) Union members could vote at 
the PTC depot nearest their homes if 
their regular depot was too distant, but 
in such event their ballot was to be de- 
signated “challenged;” (4) Two official 
union observers were to be permitted to 
be stationed at each polling place; (5) 
Ten official union observers were per- 
mitted to be present at the actual count- 
ing of the ballots; (6) All questions in 
dispute at the voting depots were to be 
decided on the spot by the arbitrator in 
charge; and (7) All polling depots were 
to open for voting at 8 A.M. and closed 
at 6 P.M., but all employees in line at 
6 P.M. were to be permitted to vote. 


The Ballot 


A total of 12,000 ballots were initially 
printed on January 16 and these were 
distributed to the arbiters in charge of 
each of the 21 polling areas. During the 
actual balloting it developed that some 
polling depots had heavier than antici- 
pated balloting because of the large num- 
ber of challenged voters. Five thousand 
more ballots were, therefore, printed in 
arush. These were distributed to all poll- 
ing places to assure that there be no 
shortage of available ballots. 


The actual ballot provided a clear cut 
choice to the employee voter. The ballot 
read: 


MThis arrangement was accepted by the 
union leadership as the most feasible 
means of assuring a quick vote. It would 
have involved too much delay and cost for 
the union to have had the vote conducted 
on non-management property as some 
union members preferred. 
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Transport Workers Union of America, 
CIO — Local 234 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


I accept the proposed contract 
as recommended by the nego- 
tiating committee and the ex- 
ecutive board of Local 234. 0 


I reject the proposed contract 
and vote to continue the strike. ‘i 


THE ACTUAL BALLOTING 

The actual balloting was carried out 
without incident in all of the 21 voting de- 
pots. All employees were permitted to 
vote upon the presentation of identifica- 
tion satisfactory to the arbitrator in 
charge. All who voted at their regular 
working depots were permitted to cast 
their ballots and to place them directly in 
the ballot box. 

The procedure for handling the “chal- 
lenged” ballots needs a word of explana- 
tion. These ballots were not “challenged” 
ballots in the ordinary sense of the word. 
There was no question of the right of 
the challenged voters to vote. In order 
to assure absolute fairness among those 
voting away from their working depots, 
however, it had been decided by both the 
union and the American Arbitration As- 
sociation that these “challenged” votes 
should be treated separately. All “chal- 
lenged” ballots were placed in a separate 
unmarked envelope. This unmarked en- 
velope with its ballot, however, was 
placed in a second envelope. This second 
envelope was marked “challenged” and 
the regular depot of the challenged voter 
was marked on the second envelope and 
the voter was requested to sign this sec- 
ond envelope. The purpose of this proce- 
dure was to prevent duplication of voting 
by later checking the signature of the 
challenged voter against a master list of 
eligible voters which was provided by the 
union and the PTC management.!6 This 


%Mr. Quill in his broadcast the night 
before the voting had warned that the op- 
position might vote “early and often.” 

1958, p. 2, column 4. 


master list was kept at the office of the 
American Arbitration Association. 
Upon the closing of the polls, all regu- 
lar depot ballots were counted on the 
spot at the depot and the results given 
to the Arbitration Association. A state- 
ment was then signed by the arbitrator 
and attested to by the clerks and the 
union observors certifying the fairness 
of the voting. In addition, the statement 
of the voting results was signed by the 
same union observers and the arbitrator. 


These ballots and the uncounted “chal- 
lenged” ballots were taken under police 
escort to the office of the American Arbi- 
tration Assoziation. The outside envelope 
with its signature of the voter and the 
inside envelop containing the ballot were 
filed in separate files. This assured the 
absolute secrecy of the voting. The “chal- 
lenged” ballots were then counted under 
the supervision of the members of the 
union’s election committee!7 and the ar- 
bitrators of the American Arbitration 
Association. The results of the “chal- 
lenged” ballots were added to those of 
the regular depot ballots, and the result 
was accepted by the union as the final 
official vote. 


THE RESULTS OF THE VOTE 


The final vote of the members of the 
Local 284 TWU was 5,289 for the accep- 
tance of the proposed contract and 2,255 
against acceptance. A total of 19 ballots 
were declared invalid... This total, when 
broken down, reveals that out of 9,496 
valid ballots, 5,890 were cast by employ- 
ees at regular depots, and 1,604 were cast 
by “challenged” voters who voted at the 
depots nearest. to their home. 

A further breakdown of the 5,890 
“regular depot” ballots reveals that 3,931 
of this total voted to accept and 1,959 
to reject the proposed contract. The 


7The members of Local 234 of the TWU 
who served on the election committee were 
Joseph J. Dougherty, Joseph O’Donnel), 
Edward Hauck, and Joseph Molloy. 


%The principal reasons for declaring 
these 19 ballots invalid were: blank bal- 
lots, improper marking of ballots, and 
mutilated ballots. 
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TABLE I 


Vote by Depots to End the Strike 
(Regular Depot Votes Only) 


Percent Percent 

Depot Total Vote Yes Yes No No 
416 255 61 161 89 
467 265 57 202 43 
.. 291 155 53 136 4 
i are 374 225 60 149 40 
Germantown ............... 253 193 76 60 24 
204 138 68 66 82 
146 97 66 49 34 
ses 344 277 81 67 19 
685 513 75 172 25 
172 84 49 88 51 
60 41 68 19 82 
405 224 55 181 45 
Willow Grove .............. 12 56 17 16 23 
456 817 70 139 30 
296 260 88 36 12 
5,890 3,931 67 1,959 33 


Source: Philadelphia Regional Office of the American Arbitration Association. 


5,890 total constitutes 79.6% of the 
7,494 ballots cast by both the “regular 
depot” and the “challenged” depot voters. 


A detailed vote is presented in Table 1 
for the “regular depot” vote at each of 
the 21 voting places. It will be noted 
that of the 5,890 “regular depot” ballots, 
67% voted in favor and 33% voted 
against the proposed contract. The per- 
centage distribution of the vote in the 
21 individual polling places indicates a 
high of 88% in favor of the proposed con- 
tract at the Grange depot and a low of 
49% in favor of the proposed contract at 
the Comly and Richmond depots, which 
opposed ratification of the contract by 
votes of 217 to 225 and 84 to 88. 


A study of the distribution of the 
“challenged” vote of the same 21 depots 
shows a much heavier proportion in favor 
of the proposed contract than was the 
ease in the “regular depot” vote. Out 
of the total of 1,604 “challenged” votes 
cast, 1,309 or 82% approved the proposed 


contract and only 295 or 18% voted to 
reject it. Excluding the Southern Depot 
where all three “challenged” votes were 
in favor of the proposed contract, the 
Grange depot gave the greatest percent- 
age vote (94%) in favor of the contract 
and the Folsom depot gave the least per- 
centage vote (70%) approving the pro- 
posed contract. These data are presented 
in Table 2. 


Thus, the ratio in favor of the accep- 
tance of the proposed contract was 2 to 
1 in the “regular-depots” vote and nearly 
5 to 1 in the “challenged” vote. This 
substantial difference in the affirmative 
vote in the “regular” depot and “chal- 
lenged” categories is quite interesting. 
It may indicate (a) that the voters felt 
freer or less inhibited by their surround- 
ings when voting in a strange depot; (b) 
that the voters who did not take the 
trouble to go to their regular depots to 
vote were less militant or fervent union- 
ists, more conservative in character and 
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TABLE 2 


Vote by Depots to End the Strike 
(Challenged Votes Only) 


Percent Percent 

Depot Total Vote Yes Yes No No 
140 111 79 29 21 
32 27 84 5 16 
10 70 3 30 
54 49 91 5 9 
82 72 88 10 12 
60 78 17 22 
3 3 100 0 0 
Grove 59 51 86 8 14 
SS eer 132 113 86 19 14 
32 27 84 5 16 
wo 73 60 82 13 18 
Source: Ibid. 
more inclined to accept the status; (c) TABLE 3 


that the challenged vote consisted princi- 
-pally of non-operating workers and 
women who are unionists but at the same 
time are generally opposed to strikes; or, 
(d) the appeal of union leaders was more 
effective with this group. 


Whatever the reasons for the over- 
whelming acceptance of the proposed con- 
tract by the “challenged” vote group, the 
division is significant. Its occurrence in 
every one of the 21 depots indicates that 
the division is not accidental, and the 
sample is too large to be unrepresenta- 
tive. When the challenged votes were 
added to the 11 regular-depot votes, there 
was a majority vote in each of the 21 
depots in favor of the acceptance of the 
proposed contract. (See Table 3) Alto- 
gether, 70 per cent of the total vote cast 
approved the proposal. 


APPRAISAL OF THE STRIKE 


It is generally agreed that this strike 
was an unnecessary one. It was carried 
out in the face of the opposition of Mayor 


Percentage Distribution of “Regular De- 
pot” and “Challenged” Depot Votes in 
Favor of Proposed PTC Contract 
Percentage 
for the Proposed Contract 
Regular Depot Challenged 
Vote Vote _ 


Depot 
Allegheny ...... 61 74 
Callowhill ...... 57 19 
Cumberland ..... 53 81 
Frankford ...... 60 17 
Germantown .... 76 91 
Haverford ...... 68 88 
Kensington ..... 81 85 
Luzerne ........ 82 
Richmond ....... 49 15 
Southern ....... 55 100 
Willow Grove.... 77 86 
Woodland ....... vil) 86 
WYOMIN® 84 84 
Dauphin ........ 18 
69th Street...... 72 82 
Schuylkill ....... 15 88 
% of Total ...... 67 82 


Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 4 


Total Vote by Depots on the Proposed Contract 
(“Regular-Depot” and (“Challenged-Depot” Votes) 
Depot Total Percent Percent 
“Challenged” Accept of Reject of 
Votes Contract Total Contract Total 

Allegheny .............. 508 323 64 185 36 
Callowhill .............. 607 376 62 231 38 
474 244 51 230 49 
Cumberland ............ 377 225 60 152 40 
6-5 79 55 70 24 30 
605 404 67 201 23 
Germantown ............ 307 242 79 65 21 
Haverford .......cscee0. 286 210 73 716 27 
271 193 y 78 29 
444 362 82 82 18 
793 602 76 191 24 
Richmond .............-. 208 111 53 97 47 
187 101 74 36 26 
408 227 56 181 44 
Willow Grove ........... 131 107 82 24 18 
WoGdland 588 430 73 158 
202 168 93 34 1% 
69th Stree’ 370 345 93 125 7 
122 96 719 26 21 
350 311 88 39 12 
7,494 5,239 70 2,255 30 


Source: Ibid. 


Clark, the international and local leaders 
of the TWU, the rank and file opinion of 
the union and public opinion. It was a 
strike costly to the PTC, Philadelphia 
business establishments and industries 
and the general public. This strike, as 
viewed by the author, who was one of 
the 21 arbitrators in charge of the voting, 
warrants these observations. 


(1) PTC-TWU contracts should be ne- 
gotiated well in advance of the contract 
termination date and negotiations should 
be completed well in advance of the con- 
tract termination date. This is, of course, 
an ideal arrangement and management 
often does not present its final offer until 
the last stages of the negotiations. Yet 
in the present dispute the negotiations 
had begun several weeks before the 
December 14, 1952 contract termination 
date. The PTC management seems to 
have relied on Mr. Quill’s January 19, 
1951 letter assuring a 30-day cooling off 
period after December 14, 1952 as 
additional time for negotiating a new 


contract. This letter was, however, re- 
garded as an informal, non-binding assur- 
ance by Local 234 of the TWU. The sub- 
sequent court injunction granted on the 
basis of Mr. Quill’s letter merely intensi- 
fied feeling in union-managerial negoti- 
ations. Effective management-union re- 
lationships cannot be based upon injunc- 
tions. It would have been better if man- 
agement had made an offer similar to its 
offer of January 16, 1953 in early Decem- 
ber, 1952, or, early in the injunction 
period. This would have given the union 
several days to prepare for submitting 
the results of the negotions to a meeting 
of the union members. 


(2) Arrangements should be made to 
obtain as large an attendance of union 
members at meetings as possible when 
a new contract is to be submitted for 
ratification. It is, of course, unusual for 
the rank and file union membership to 
reject the terms of a contract approved 
and recommended by union leadership. 
But the recognized presence of a vocal 
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minority or dissident element in the TWU 
membership should alert the union leader- 
ship to the possibility that this dissident 
minority would attempt to secure control 
of the public union meeting. Perhaps the 
union’s rules and regulations could be 
amended to authorize the executive lead- 
ership of the Local 234 (TWU) to order 
a secret ballot at such membership meet- 
ings on any proposed contracts submit- 
ted by it. Had this been the case in the 
disorderly meeting of the evening of Jan- 
uary 18, 19538, cooler judgment might 
have prevailed. This would be orderly 
unionism, rather than a stampede by a 
vociferous minority who refused to allow 
full expression to the 2,500 union mem- 
bers present at the public meeting. 


(3) The Local 234 TWU should have 
the power to order a secret ballot of all 
its membership as to the acceptance or 
rejection of any proposed contract which 
its executive committees and leadership 
approve without a mandatory public 
meeting of union members. This is a 
Democratic procedure and will avoid the 
chance that a minority might secure con- 
trol of a public meeting, causing rejec- 
tion of a contract approved by the ma- 
jority. The secret balloting can, if nec- 
essary, be conducted by a public, impar- 
tial non-profit organization such as the 
American Arbitration Association which 
represents neither the union nor man- 
agement interests. 


(4) The rampant factionalism that has 
been prevalent in the Local 234 TWU has 
lead to pro-Quill segments fighting anti- 
Quill segments. The quest for power has 
dominated the quest for union employee 


contract benefits. This factionalism, un- 
less controlled, could seriously weaken the 
Local TWU.” It is charged by some that 
the extreme bitterness of Quill’s remarks 
on the strike were aimed primarily at his 
enemies within Local 234. 


(5) Long Term Contracts should be 
the objective of such negotiations. The 
present two year contract is a step in the 
right direction. It must be remembered 
that urban transportation is a declining 
industry and one which has many special 
problems not prevalent in non-transit 
industries. In view of this, stability of 
costs and operations is highly desirable. 
Long-term contracts provide this in some 
measure.20 


Successful industrial relations must be 
based upon management getting along 
with unions, and, when unions live suc- 
cessfully with management, the union it- 
self is strengthened. The cooperation of 
both management and Local 234 (TWU) 
in the 1952-1953 contract negotiations 
and subsequent strike promises a. more 
successful relationship in the future. This 
will also benefit the third party to the 
contract—the riding public. 


#On January 26, 1953 unfounded but 
widespread rumors spread rapidly that a 
new PTC strike was about to occur. This 
was at once denied by the TWU leaders 
and the belief was expressed that the 
rumor was the work of the dissident min- 
ority which had originally rejected the 
proposed contract at the public meeting. 
This rumor spreading is an example of 
ae of factionalism within Local 234 


®Frequent strikes of the PTC revive the 
demand for legislation providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration of Union Transit dis- 
putes. A bill to this effect has been intro- 
duced in the present session of the General 
Assembly at Harrisburg. 
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Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared by Robert 
T. Kline and designed to reflect eco- 
nomic activity exclusively within the 
boundary of the city, was based upon a 
combination of statistical data repre- 
senting (1) industrial electric power 
sales; (2) indexes of employment and 
employee-hours; (3) department stores 
sales!; (4) bank debits; and (5) total cca- 
struction. Because the method of report- 
ing certain data is under revision by the 
originating agencies, the change in aver- 
age weekly hours worked and the monthly 
change in total employment in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area, both prepared 
by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, have been substituted for 
(2) above. This is a temporary expedient 
to maintain continuity of the index. The 
original data series will be restored after 
revision. 

‘The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
commmasete index since October, 1951. The 
revised Wholesale Price Index, all com- 
modities, Fc a by the BLS, is used be- 


— January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 


The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1952 and by 
month from January, 1952.2 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947—100 


1952 

Year Index Month Index 
1939 73 Jan. 108.9 
1940 77 Feb 108.2 
1941 96 Mar. 109.5 
1942 99 Apr. 108.3 
1943 106 May 110.5 
1944 106 June 110.2 
1945 98 July 108.0 
1946 100 Aug 109.1 
1947 100 Sept 113.5 
1948 103 Oct 114.5 
1949 97 Nov 113.5 
1950 108 Dec 114.9 
1951 pa: 
1952 111 1953 

Jan 115.5p 

Feb 116.0e 


p=preliminary 
e=estimated 


“Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia,” Economics and _ Business 
Bulletin, School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40. 
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